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Finally the last lecture (twelfth) is devoted to “ secondary de- 

g eneration,” and its hearing on the question of localization. 

'tie credit is given to Tnerek, of Vienna, through whose labors 
these “ degenerations ” were first brought to light. 

Such is an outline of this remarkably instructive little book. 
We are only prevented from entering on an extended and criti¬ 
cal analysis of its contents, by the fact, that nearly every phase 
of the subject has been discussed in one way or another, in the 
pages of our journal, since 1874, so that our readers are already 
so far acquainted with the matter of the lectures as to make an 
extended notice superfluous. But to all who desire a clear and 
easily comprehensible outline of the present state of cerebral 
pathology, especially as it bears on localization of function in the 
brain, and from the hand of a master—we can most heartily com¬ 
mend these lectures. 

We bespeak for them a wide circulation among physicians on 
this side of the Atlantic. We would not close without saying 
that the somewhat thankless labor of the translator appears to 
be well done. 


V.—FOTIIEKGILL : ANTAGONISM OF MEDICINES. 


The Antagonism of Therapeutic Agents : and what it 
Teaches. The Essay to which was awarded the Fothergil- 
lian Gold Medal of the Medical Society of London for 1878. 
By J. Milner Fothergill, M. D., Editi. Philadelphia: 
Henry C. Lea, 1878. Chicago : Jansen, McClurg Jfc Co. 

A rational scientific therapeutics that shall redeem practice from 
the often reiterated and never satisfactorily answered charge of 
empiricism is one of the greatest desiderata of medicine. It is to 
meet this want that so many hasty generalizations and half 
truths have been enounced to form the basis of systems of more 
or less thoroughly developed quackery. Men are taken with 
even a pretense of scientific system, and so much has this been 
the case that an educated empiricism in the best sense of the 
word has almost been the sole refuge of those who were capable 
of estimating the real merits of the various so-called schools of 
medical practice. But empiricism has not been absolutely the 
sole resource of true physicians ; thanks to honest research in 
physiology and pathology, some general, if not universal, prin¬ 
ciples have been reached, and therapeutics is becoming less purely 
empirical every day. The little volume before us is an evidence 
of this fact : it is a treatise on scientific physiological therapeu¬ 
tics, such as might be expected from the well known reputation 
of its author. 
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Dr. Fothergill needs no introduction to our readers; there are 
few English medical men whose names are better known in this 
country. In this, his latest work, he has taken up the subject of 
the physiological antagonism of toxic agents in their therapeu¬ 
tic application more especially, and has produced a book that 
can be read with pleasure and profit by every one who has to do 
with the treatment of disease. 

He divides his work into seven chapters. The first is devoted 
to an account of the experimental investigations into the antag¬ 
onisms of remedies by Frazer, Bennett, Harley, Crichton 
Browne, the author himself, and others. This is a necessary in¬ 
troduction to his memoir, but as the results of the experiments 
are accessible elsewhere in text-books or have been mostly given 
from time to time in other issues of this journal, it is not neces¬ 
sary to repeat them here. The practical bearings of these results 
are discussed in the second chapter, which deserves more detailed 
attention. 

In this chapter the physiological indications and contra-indica¬ 
tions of chloral, morphia, belladonna and strychnia are discussed 
in a very instructive way, and it will prove profitable reading to 
any one who wishes to use these agents intelligently. We have 
not seen the dangers in the use of chloral in certain cases where 
the respiration is involved, stated any where else as clearly as 
they are here, and the same may be said of the remarks on the 
use of strychnia in the same- conditions. The remark quoted 
from Crichton Browne that the danger in the use of chloral hy¬ 
drate is proportional to the development of the brain, is suggest¬ 
ive, but its practical importance may perhaps be over-estimated. 

The third chapter is a digression on the automatic motor ner¬ 
vous centres or, as our author calls them, the rhythmically dis¬ 
charging centres for the respiration and circulation, and is 
introductory to the two succeeding chapters, in which the actions 
of drugs upon these functions are taken up. In the first of these 
the action of digitalis on the circulation is the principal subject 
considered. It consists mainly of a reiteration of the author’s 
views, as given in an essay published some years ago, and now 
out of print, with perhaps some additions of the more recent 
results of observations on the subject. This portion of the book 
was not included in the prize essay, but was added on its publi¬ 
cation. We can refer the reader to no other equally concise and 
full statement of the indications of this drug. 

The other medicines that act on the circulation that are men¬ 
tioned here at any length, are belladonna and aconite, and the 
notice that is given to them is comparatively brief. Dr. Fothergill 
repeats the caution of Farquharson as to the use of aconite in 
the aged, and extols its utility in children. 

The fifth chapter contains an excellent resumd of the physiol¬ 
ogy of respiration, with a review of the physiological action of 
the principal drugs affecting its nervous mechanism, and then a 
practical discussion of their remedial effects in conditions of dis- 
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ease. The chapter closes with a study of the effects of temper¬ 
ature in disorders of the respiration. 

In the sixth chapter the practical value of the physiological 
antagonisms of medicines in cases of poisoning is taken up. 
Here the author gives an account of a number of recent very re¬ 
markable instances of the use of this antagonism, one of which 
is especially noteworthy, occurring in Dr. Fothergill’s own prac¬ 
tice, in which there was injected hypodermically a full grain 
of sulphate of atropia, with the result of saving the life of a 
woman already nearly moribund from a large dose of laudanum, 
the physiological effects on the circulation and respiration being 
all the time carefully noted. Almost equally remarkable cases 
collected from various sources of the successful use of the antag¬ 
onisms of strychnia and calabar bean, and strychnia and chloral 
and other poisons, are also related. 

The last chapter treats of the use of these antagonisms in 
ordinary practice, and contains a number of illustrative instances, 
well but briefly stated, but we cannot give an abstract of it. 
Indeed it is difficult to state in brief anything of the whole 
work ; it is not such a one as can easily be condensed. We can 
heartily recommend it to our readers, and perhaps that is all 
that such a notice as this should be expected to do. A knowl¬ 
edge of its contents cannot fail to be a most valuable addition 
to the professional information of the average practitioner of 
medicine. 


VI.-LIONET : GENERAL PARALYSIS. 


Des Variates de la Pauai.ysie Genebale dans i.eurs Rap¬ 
ports avec la Patiiogenie. Par le Dr. Camille Lionet. 
Paris, 1878 . {The Varieties of General Paralysis, in their 
Relations to Pathogenesis.) 

It is not very long since, that a rather remarkable editorial 
appeared in a leading eastern medical periodical, commencing as 
follows : “A strange and formidable disease is stealing upon this 
country, a disease whose march is slow, but sure, whose grasp is 
fatal to mind and body, whose touch defiles as well as destroys. 
This terrible disease is general paresis or paralysis. Thirty years 
ago it was hardly or at all known in this country ; even yet a 
local case of it has probably not yet occurred in Louisville, in 
St. Louis, or in New Orleans. On the other hand, in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia it is far from uncommon. In Eng¬ 
land it has long been known, while in Germany and France it is 
frequent.” 

We need not ask a better excuse for a review of one of the 
most recent memoirs on this disease than the above paragraph. 
If, as is asserted, general paresis is slowly but surely stealing 



